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a toth&l of 50 towns in 6 counties sent representatives to the 
general court. The total number of individuals sitting as deputies 


from the various towns was 528. 1 where were 164 from Suffokk ones 


146 from Essex; 120 from Middlesex; 54 from Norfolk; 26 from Hampshire}; 


and 18 from York County. : 
=F i rien 
Historians have asserted that much of the a@issention 


WAS” 
in the latter part of the old charter period camonaivoutinolS ee, of 


ARGK oA 
the coming of age of ieecona generation which Werewhecihngem political 


power. tL ear the facts do not bear out this assertion. 
412 of the 528 deputies to the general court were miewex born in England 
and came to the new world as adults. 92 of the deputies were either 
been. America or migrated as children. «2 More significantly, h wevery 
in 22 of the 50 represented towns the second generation had come to 
dominate the noene politics. In most of these towns the secoud Gis 
came to power during or just after King Philip's War - several years 
before the tensions of the 1sto=\ In 21 towns the first generation & 
still held the major positions of pbwer but in more than half of thoae 

21 ,seoncd generation men had achieved the office of deputy before the 
dissolution of thqsovernnent in 1686. # It is simply untrue to 
assert that the second generation in Massachusetts Bay lacked 


political power. 


J -spner that mest ofthe younger men-had 
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There was one observable Sqm political fact in 
Massachusetts which needs to be mentioned even if its significance 
is not readily understod@d. In numerous instagiles the sons of 
prominant politicians took no active role in politics while their 
yar fathers held political office and in some instannes while their 
fathers remained alive. Again and again it was observed that the 
first public office held by a second generation man came in the 
same year or shortly after the retirement or death of his father. 
Perhaps this was the result of filial piety or perhaps the voters 
of the colony did not think it wise to place both father andson 
at—the—seme—time in positions of poweraAT Jhe SAme Tme, 

It is probabl@ that thse young mm politicians had 
recieved as good an education as their fathers. Massachusetts 
was careful to see that tre children attended schools. A literate 
laity was absolutely essential to the continunce of the ecclesiastical 
system Gf Massachusetts Bay. Yet not many of the deputies from either 
generation had been educated to the fulliest extent then possible. 


Only 19 of the 528 deputies had attended a university. ot Considering 


Ar ken sr 


offices held, offices which = equiré\the ability to read and write, 
east 137 more deputies wereyfliterate. 


it is possible to assert that at 
The vast majority of thefremgning deputies signed their own names 

CAPA 
on their wills and probably were acpable of more. In only a few 


instances were the deputies forced to make their marks rather than 


sign their names on their wills. In some of these cases even these 


_men_may_have_been too @ feeble to write and _were capable only of 


making marks. In most instances the making of a will was done on 


the death bed when men were likely to be feeble cizmzedy. 


The churches of Massachusetts insisted on evened 
; miGhT 
in order that the laity cewkd comprehend the teachings of the 
clergy and at least read the source of Christian wisdom, the 

Only in this manner cou the churches survive. 

bible.fA Frome, Fhe laws of Massachusetts safeguarded the churekss 
and society by demanding that those with political power be members 
of the churches. In May 1631 the general court passed a law 
stating that " noe man shalbe admitted to the freedome of this 
body polliticke, but such as are members of some of the churches 
within the lymitts of the same. “ Se a 1636 the general court 
added " ... no person shall hencefourth bee chosen to any office 
in the comonwealth but such as is a freeman." +6 In this manner 
the law in effect insisted that “he deputies to the general court 
amengeebiress be church members. 

As dar as can be determined these laws were obeyed. 
Cherch membership was definitely tekzrmin established for 
294 of the 528 deputies. The mua membership records of 
only 14 churches exist for the 17th century period. Perhpes a 
more pignificant figure - one which shows that the law was obeyed- 
is the following: g@ there were 248 deputies to the gneral court 
from towns whose church admission records are extant - 202 of thse 
were definitely church menberemme? nl | 

There are records of admission to freemanship 
for 460 of the 528 deputies to the general court. The 68 whose 


names were not diiscovered either in the Massachusetts Bay records | 


or in the #Records of the various county courts may or may not have 
been freemen. 

In 1664 xXkxexkanuxwasxee the law requiring membership 
in a church wazxrz for admission to freemanship was repealed at a 
request of the Pnglish crown. It was replaced by a new statute which 
granted freemanship to church members or to those who misek could 
produce a certificate of orthodoxy from the minister of their town 
and at the same time produce a certificate from the selectmen of therr 


town proving that they held property ratable at oy 10s. «% It is 


clear that this change did not liberalize the law very greatly but 
the dramatic increase in the number of men admitted to freemanship 
in the years immediatly SS the change indicates that some 
men were helped by it. It is tmue that an increase in population 
would provide more persons eleigilbe for freemanship. In 1660 
however, only 21 men were admitted freemen of the colony. In 

1663 ( the next date for admission§listed in the records ) another 
21 were admitted. In 1665 the number rose to 73 and in 1666 

91 men were admitted freemen of Massachusetts Bay, From tna | 


“Began Lessewv 
point ong the number of new admissions iodine to tseesen. It 


is oP gy WEDS that this dramatic increase can not be exphAined by 


the growth of population and that the change inthe law regarding 


freemanship admitted many men whofunder the previous law had failed 
to qualify. * 3 

eae ee ee deputies two the general court 
were admitted to freemanship by the change in the law. ot aa 
some of the wealthiest famxixesx men and later most powerful politicians 


| 
became freemen in 1665. Names like Corwin, Browne, Putnam, Winthrop 


Vi 


1 
a mee men 
Davy, Quincy, Symonds, Saltonstall, and Cutts appear on thealist 


of 1665. 


Even though larce numbers of future deputies admikkx 


; iw 2 knwo 
were not admitted to freemanship by the change » some of the 


most importa#l future politicians in the colony were. In this adaatl 


the new law had a significant effect on the future of Massachusetts 
politics. 40 

The law requiring all office holders to be freemen 
of the colony was modified to a certain extent in 1647. This 


ow 
Mod IN u allowed non - freemen to hold town offices including the : 
eaktT pRimakidy 


office of selectman his dissertation since 1 MEL, the 
deputies to the general court, has not entered into the question 
of the effect of this piece of legislation. It was noted ,however, 
that in the case of the deputies, very few held the office of selectman 
before becoming #freem@n. Sufficient information was discovered 
in 148 cases. Only in 14 of these did the deputy gerve in the 
office of selectman before becom@ing a freeman. 

Ag was stated above, there were 148 cages in 
which it was possible to determine if the deputy to the general 


court had held the post@ of selectman and were freemen. In the 
fe 


& 
same nuber of cases, therefore, it a sonic Pe to determine 
the order in which they served in the posts of selectman and 


deputy. 


“A 


No GF There were 17 towns in Massachusetts where lists of 


selectman have survived. In 14 of these towns a particular pattern 


of office holding was observed, In each of these 14 towns the men 


who held the post of deputy\to the general court had almost to 
for seyeral years as 


the man first served /Auxxtmexxpomimmck selectmgn. In only a very 
few insiances did sexexuxas service as a deputy preceed that as 


a selectman. This fact suggests in many instances the office of 


selectman was used as a training gpound for service in the general 


/V 


court. SG 


been one of the qualifications demanded of potential deputies 
SerVviune AS A Sehecrman 
to the general court Sf iieke- was certainly not the only qualification, 


Previous experience as a selectman seems to have 


Another very important qualification was waatkkx orthodoxy - both 
political and religious. Those men in Massachusetts - whether 


magistrates, deputies, selectmen, freemen, mrxm or plain inhabitant 


he a 
who sided with Anne Hutchinson in the “ntinomian controversy, or 


Wo his Dispares 
w til Roger Williams, or, Wothr Debied in the controversy over the rights 


of fmmmmersc non freemen, or with Baptists and later «uakers usually 


ended political careers Cpegpeisstcbostertrerrcemert right then and oe 
The leaders of thekolony had long memories and only rarely did the 
unorthodox live long enough to renew their political careers 

A thrad important qualification for election to the 
office of deputy was wealth. In 30 of the 50 towns in Wa ceeorine tee 
which sent deputies to the general murt,the deputies were richer 
than their constituents. More than this, they were rizher considerably 


mene MERATH | 
péeedeer than the non-deputies. The average estate inventory for deputies 


to the Massachusetts general court was about #g@@B@x L 70@. The 


average estate invenfory for citizens of Massactusetts who never served 


ar dexth | 
in the Eneral court was only L 258. In short, the deputiesqwere of the 


— “fare The Conreion CTT IRCss— 


the average L 443 richer,at the time of their deaths. PX Hi Faor 
1S FHATHEK -pnoven By TAK AigTvs. Foe The /ndividuae 
“TOWNS. | 


OW veaimn alone, however, could not bring political power. Then@ were 


FFU 
men in Massachusetts - mev of wealth - who never f held political Gamer . 


{ae Some simply were not inte-ested in politics; others were 


excluded from office.| Even though they had money they lacked some of the 


\ 


KeLih 
ofher necessary qualifications for power. Such Mew KS Ye ab on cl fais oad, 
Resewred The JovernmenT OF Massachuserts AS IT existed pRiok To 


Good family and social position are intangible factors 
which are extremely difficult to measure. Yet they were factors which 
readily helped an aspiring politician achieve office. There were certain 

ja MASSACHUSETTS 
familfes,which could expect to achieve office as their birthright. In 
some instances men who had served in positions of power for many years 
stepped aside to make room for untried youngsters simply because they 


: Memeeas SOF 
bore a family name which demanded gespect and political office. i 


CORTAD 
families could expect to be elected to political offices within a 
particular town simply by being available. In 23 of the 50 towns 
s§nding deputies to the general court,one family or one member of a 
family controlled thepolitics of the town. xizmamxbkeaxymkarid “fhe dominant 
figure or members of his family held most .f the positions of power 
- either the magistracy, the ce pul tee post -nd seasts on the board of 
selectmenzeand they held them for extended ceriods of time. In most of 
the remaining 27 towns political rivalries between important politicias 
and their families devepoled - even here ho. ver, it was difficult for 
outsiders to break in. 

One qualification which does not seem to have made too much 


COURT 
differece was occupation. The deputies to the Massachusetts general comant 


Seng rere- 
earned their living in a variety of ways. Avan er tives tives, txasanmeouiee 


oP cee arta. Sar ptewmer - 217 of 528 to be exact. ‘The second 


most popular profession was that of merchant or tradesman ( 130 of 528 )~ ba 


But Massachusetts contained professional soldiers, an admiral hen 
CRromutil’s Ar 
- navy, ministers looking for congregations, doctors, ,lawyers 
ororner 
mall of whom sat at one timegin the general court. 

As might be expected the vast majority of the merchant - 
deputies lived in the port towns of t!e colony. Even here, however , they 
were outnumbered by the farmers. The 16 seaport towns of the colony 
were represented by 237 deputies from 1634 until 1686. At least 91 
of these 237 were farmers while only 69 o° them were merchants. It is 
true that from 1634 until 1650 not a great deal of @verseas trade was 
Carried ow 77 
indluged—in by the citizens of Massachusetts. When this factor is considerd 

Reexnmiued 
and the figures are aS alattll using 1650 as the starting date , the 
merchant - deputies outnumber the farmers 64 to 40. Bven Mery however, 
it should be borne in mind that the farmers of Massachusetts Bay had 
RT 
® considerable power xm even in the »yurkxxxkiEx pea: ene towns. The graounily 
che ve pok ng Awl paThy between seacoast and frontier in Massachusetts was not necessargly 
JO ORIGIN 1m 

an economic -sqmbbes between farmer and merchant. 

These were the 528 men who filicd the seats in the 
Massachusetts general court from 1634 until 1686. These were the 
men who along with the magistrates made the laws of the colony and 
ruled the lives of their fellow citizens. These were the men who 
comprised the raw material of Massachusetts politics. Without a knowlegle 
of them, of their origins, their social, economic backgrounds, it is 


impossible to tell the story - the fascinating story - of this colony's 


politics, I offer this, then, as a prelude. 


1. 
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In many instances one man sat as a deputy for several towns. 
In arriving at this total figure however, each man was counted only 
once. Théve wane 5.9 CAees OF Owe Man SITING For The 04 


Moke TOWNS, 2 Che 1 wS ranges oF Mew whe 
Neyer weeps oi PARTICULAR Oty, Re pheGeENT INE Tra POWs sf SoF 
These 37 were Basrw Res DEW re, 

It was impossible to determine the generation of 10 of the 
Massachusetts deputies. Another 14 could have been classified 

as members of either first or second generation. 


In 6 towns there simply was not enough information to determine 
whihe generation was in power. In.one town, Concord, the second 
generation came to power shortly after the Indian war but just 


prior to 1686 the older men returned to power and the younger men 
lost their positions. ‘This occurrene was not repeated in any other 


town. 


4, Ten of the 19 college men attended Harvard; 7 went to MESES 


and 2 were Oxford men, 


5's Massachusetts Colonial Records, Vol I, p. swe 


6. Massachusetts Colonial Records, Vol I, p. 188. 
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8. Massachusetts Colonial Records, Vol IV, Pt. Lig ippe ely eelelor 


4. Massachusetts Colonial Records, Vol IV, Pt. I, pp61 , Ae, ¥mi Pt II, 
poe 5O1G=8503" 


/o %. Massachusetts Colonial tecords, Vol IV, Pt I, p. 461, Pt Ts 
pp. 581 ‘ond 583. 


jl. Massachusetts Colonial Records, Vol II, p. 197. 
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such diverse@fields as lumber manufacturer, dndian fur trader, 


13. The vaivored merchant - tradesman is taken here to mean 
town blacksmith, salt maker, or West Indian sugar merchant. 


